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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



May, 



mediately after the Congress in other large cities is also 
becoming marked. A preliminary meeting of the New 
York members of the General Committee has already 
been held, and they are arranging for a public meeting 
in New York City some time this month, to start the 
preparations for a great meeting or meetings in that city 

in October. 

■ ♦ » 

Seventy-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

The seventy-sixth annual business meeting of the 
American Peace Society will be held at the Society's 
office, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, on the 18th of May, at 
2 o'clock P. M., for the transaction of the usual annual 
business. 

There will be a dinner for the members and their 
friends in the evening of the same day at 6.30 o'clock, 
at the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 2 Ash- 
burton Place. The principal address of the evening 
will be given by Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, counsel of the 
United States and of Venezuela in the recent Venezuela 
arbitration before the Hague Court. 

Tickets to the dinner will be one dollar each, and 
should be applied for at once to the Secretary of the 
Society at 31 Beacon Street. 



Editorial Notes. 



Two great peace meetings are to be 
interparliamentary held in this country this year, the 
thirteenth Universal Peace Congress and 
the Interparliamentary Conference. The first of these 
meets in Boston the first week in October, as our readers 
already know, the other in St. Louis the first week in 
September. This Interparliamentary Conference is com- 
posed entirely of delegates from the groups formed in 
the parliaments of the different countries. The meeting 
at St. Louis will be the twelfth conference of the Union. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, through whose efforts the In- 
terparliamentary Arbitration Group in the United States 
Congress was recently formed, writes us that a formal 
invitation has been extended to the foreign groups to 
meet in St. Louis from the 5th to the 10th of September. 
The foreign delegates are invited to bring their wives or 
daughters with them. They, on their arrival, will be 
conducted from New York to Washington and presented 
to President Roosevelt. At the close of the Conference 
they will be conducted back to New York by way of 
Chicago and Niagara Falls. Congress has, at the request 
of the American group, appropriated fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the entertainment of the foreign delegates, of 
whom it is expected that several hundred will come. At 
the Vienna Conference last autumn about six hundred 



were in attendance. The delegates have been for several 
years entertained at the expense of the government 
under whose auspices the Conference has met. It is ex- 
pected that the St. Louis Conference will be a great and 
memorable occasion. It is proper to say that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union devotes its attention almost exclu- 
sively to arbitration, and its program is therefore much 
more limited than that of the Peace Congress, which 
considers all the great subjects affecting the relations of 
the nations. 



Following close on the Anglo-French 
Agreeme™" 011 arbitration treaty comes another agreement 
between Great Britain and France which 
is of hardly less importance in its bearings on the future 
peace of the world. It has been justly characterized as 
one of the greatest of modern diplomatic triumphs. It 
was brought about wholly by peaceful negotiation and 
concession without arbitrators, without the good offices 
of any third power. It entitles Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Delcasse to rank among the very first of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs. It has given great satisfaction 
throughout both countries and has widened and deepened 
the growing friendliness of the two peoples. The new 
agreement, signed on the 7th of April, disposes of all 
the points of difference between the two governments 
touching their colonial interests. France is given a free 
hand in Morocco, and withdraws her objections to Great 
Britain's remaining in Egypt. Great Britain guarantees 
the neutrality of the Suez Canal. Both nations are to 
have equal trade privileges in Egypt and Morocco for 
thirty years. The French Shore dispute is settled by 
France's renunciation of sovereignty and exclusive fish- 
ing rights, though she retains certain fishing privileges. 
An arbitration commission will settle any differences as 
to indemnities to be paid the establishments on the 
French Shore, and the land disputes in the New Hebrides 
will be disposed of in the same way. Great Britain with- 
draws her objections to the French economic administra- 
tion of Madagascar. In West Africa France obtains 
certain advantages in the way of better routes. The 
spirit out of which this remarkable agreement has come 
is evidently the same as that which led to the signing of 
the arbitration treaty on the 14th of October last. It is 
impossible to estimate the relief to civilization of the re- 
moval of all these sources of calumniation and friction 
between these two great powers. One might possibly 
criticise certain deficiencies of the agreement. It ought 
to have included the provision that the rights of the 
native races in the colonies should be more carefully 
guarded. Some of these disputes sprang out of the tres- 
passes of the two countries upon the rights of weaker 
peoples, and there ought to have been some show o 



